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MUSONIUS IN CLEMENT 
By Charles Pomeroy Parker 

ANEW edition of the collected fragments of Musonius is much to 
be desired. Peerlkamp's text and notes, with Nieuwland's 
dissertation, are almost impossible to procure. The scattered passages 
in Stobaeus, Epictetus, etc., fail to produce their true impression, or to 
attract the attention which they deserve. Meantime, new introductions 
and notes are needed to show the true relations of the philosopher or 
philosophers named Musonius to the great Stoic movement of the first 
and second centuries. But as a first step towards making any such 
edition, the future editor will have to decide on the question discussed 
by Wendland, whether a lost treatise of Musonius is to be found in 
Clement of Alexandria's Paedagogus (Quacstioncs Musonianae. De 
Musonio Stoico CU mentis Ale.xaiidrini aliorumque an dure scripsit 
Paulus Wendland. Berlin, 1S86). The argument of Wendland is 
interesting, but the real test of it comes in the practical disentangling 
of the lost treatise from Clement's text. The brief specimen given 
in the excursus (pp. 63-66) is impressive as far as it goes ; but the 
real problem is not so easy as this specimen would suggest. You 
cannot simply by leaving out a text from Scripture or a Christian 
phrase here and there recover a Stoic text. As one contribution to the 
argument, I will take for analysis the first chapter of the second book 
of the Paedagogus (jtois ittpX Tots Tf>o<f>as ava<rrpeirrtov) , because this 
subject is very fully treated by Musonius as quoted in Stobaeus. All 
references to Clement are made to the pages and lines of Dindorfs 
edition, Vol. I, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1869. References to Musonius 
are made, unless otherwise indicated, to the pages and lines of Otto 
Hense's edition of the third book of the Anthology in Wachsmuth 
and Hense's Stobaeus, Berlin, 1894. 

At first the clearing out of Clementine interpolations proceeds merrily 

enough ; Kixl t<k ypa.<pa% jrpos to fliuxptkis tt}s iruibayoiyiw: (xAcyo- 
fiivoLS (211, 5> 6), ivTavBa (212, 17), ijy 6 Xoyos lis aipOapcriav 
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wai&ayuyti (212, 17, 18), — all these come out, as containing allusions 
to Scripture or to the future life. Section 1 thus becomes possibly a 
Pagan production if we suppose Clement to have written Xpumavbv 
(an, 7) for <ro<j>by (see Wendland, p. 63, Excursus, 1. 4), or for 
trrov&uov or iyaSbv (Wendland, p. 64, first note). I might suggest 
^lAoa-o^w or koyucbf. Turning now to section 2 the text is improved 
by leaving out the reference to simple truth for simple children (k<u 
irtpitpyot — vtuSuMt, 213, 19-21); for this contains allusion to the 
word smSaywyoc and hinders the argument on food. Section 2 is all 
right now, and 3 needs no emendation to make a Stoic text. But 
when we come to section 4 the trouble begins. Starting from the idea 
of luxurious feasts, Clement attacks the conduct of the Ayawri or Chris- 
tian love-feast, which must have become far from religious in his time ; 
215, 1-18 (ok dyomjv — iroXWs) comes out at once, and there are 
several texts of Scripture on page 214. If we add to these the refer- 
ence to seeking heavenly bread, there is nothing left of section 4 
except the first five lines. Section 5 contains certainly some quota- 
tions from Musonius, and may have been written by him, until we 
come to 216, 7, when the discussion of the dyaVi; begins again; 
and we cannot possibly attribute anything to Musonius after that 
until the middle of section 7 (217, 12). Here, however, begins a 
clearly Stoic passage. Awkwardly enough, to be sure, appears as an 
essential part of this passage the word dydmj, but if we are deter- 
mined that Clement cannot have written good literary passages of 
Stoicism we may easily suppose that he changed the word ApiTrj of his 
author to dydmj. An excellent sense is secured by restoring dptrij. 
With the rest of section 7 I will not meddle for the present. In 8 
Clement introduces a new problem, irtpl ru>v dSmkoOvruv, and con- 
tinues on this for several pages. Numerous quotations are made from 
the Apostle Paul, and the discussion is conducted on the principles 
which Paul lays down to the Corinthians and the Romans ; but all this 
argument seems to be concerned in Clement's mind with the question 
of eating the flesh of animals ; and there are not a few traces of a Stoic 
or Pythagorean writer strangely mixed in with the Scripture, and not 
well adjusted thereto in every respect. The first glimpse of this author 
is 218, 21-23, where occurs the implied suggestion that those who love 
the bloody feasts are like the ghosts of Homer's Odyssey gathering to 
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drink the blood. A few words from line 25 are needed to complete 
this passage. Then 219, 9 is Stoic and (if we except Spa) will come 
in well here. At 219, 15 begins a passage of eleven lines which is 
Stoic (or Pythagorean perhaps) except for two Scripture references, 
and the reading of varpbs (219, 20) for which we had better substitute 
diov as a restoration of the probable Musonian word. Then omitting 
a reference to iyainj and to feeding upon Christ we secure ten or 
eleven lines of our Greek philosopher. At 220, 10 begins the Christian 
Apostle again ; but 220, 15-21 is (most of it) the philosopher, if we 
make the proper change for Xpumaw? as above. Then after a whole 
page of Clement and the Apostle, comes our Stoic clearly again ; and 
after omitting 222, 1, 2 (wr^xvo'" — X«'yov<ra) we need not yet interfere 
with the rest of 222. But 223, 2-16 is too full of the Apostle to retain. 
By this time we are fairly through the question of eating flesh, and 
launched on the question of decent behaviour at meals and avoidance 
of expense. These subjects are continued 223, 17 — 224,3. After 
this, however, the discussion about fishes and the Apostle Peter, etc., 
gives us no help in our restoration until we come to 225, 2-10. But 
at oiSi irtpiopaxal vort in line 10 the influence of Matthew's gospel 
becomes evident, and we cannot continue to find our traces of the 
philosopher until line 19. The rest of the page is easily Stoic and part 
of it at least is Musonius. 226, 6-17 are lines in part of Musonius, but 
contain a peculiar problem of their own which we will reserve. The 
remaining three sections of the chapter have in them much about the 
New and Old Testaments. In 227, 9-13 is a reference to the Peripa- 
tetic doctrine of the mean which does not assort itself well with a Stoic. 
In 228, 12-19 comes a quotation from Plato's F.pistles which is con- 
nected with a passage about King David. In 229, 2-7 is an allegorical 
reference to a fish described and named by Aristotle and Epicharmus. 
This I have found it hard to fit on to our supposed Musonian fragments. 
But there is a passage about pleasure and nourishment (228, 2-9), 
which can find a place there. 

Ixwking back now over the Clementine fragments separated from 
his Stoic authority we find that we cannot deny to the Alexandrian 
teacher the possession of some ideas of his own. We have been unable 
to take the Christian passages out of the text without allowing to go 
with them several suggestions of mystical philosophy. See 216, 16-19, 
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where love for God and our neighbor is ^ Irovpavios <vu>x«ii contrasted 
with 4 Mytiot. Compare (214, 20) fjpZv 8i rots BtipwfUroit r^y 
PpCxriv Trjv irovpavtov. Here, again, the heavenly food is contrasted 
with the perishable food of the belly. This sort of contrast can be 
easily paralleled from the New Testament, and the word Imvpdvtot 
is found there in some of these parallel passages. A man who dili- 
gently studied the Epistle to the Hebreios, for instance, would easily 
learn to make such mystical speculations as these. In the sixth chapter 
of the Fourth Gospel is an instance just like this, though the word 
irovpdvioi does not occur there. Clement dwells on the same idea in 
216, 24-26, where he refers to our ordinary food as to itpypupov 
apurrov in contrast with to apunov t<Jv ovtiov tt)v ptoxriXiuxv tov Otov. 
The word i<j>yp.cpos occurs once in the New Testament in a wholly 
unmystical passage (/awes 2, 15). The phrase to apurrov rmv oWw 
has quite a Platonic sound to it. The whole passage . shows that 
Clement could step for himself at least a little way in mysticism without 
a direct quotation from the New Testament. For continuing (217, 
3-7) he refers to ayawr] as XPVI" 1 x^Oapw ko.1 tov 6cov Siiov. And of 
the earthly love feasts he says tvavo-pA ti dydjnjc lx.ovo-t Ik ttjc wavfy- 
fiov rpo<pj)s avvtOu^op.a'ov (U dtoW rpo^yv. 1 This last passage is quite 
Platonic. The use of xa.6u.p6v just above in its mystical meaning can- 
not be paralleled in the New Testament. I conclude, then, that the 
undoubted Clementine passages show traces of mysticism. 

Now there are in the philosophic parts of the chapter several mystical 
passages hitherto passed over in this discussion, which ill accord with 
the known attitude of the Stobaean Musonius. You can find in him 
of course the distinction of seeming and being, and the idea of secure 
and abiding joy (x a f>a" fii/ituav — Peerlkamp, 173, line 10). But 
he seems to me not to show any such mystical feeling as is seen in 
Clement (219, 22-25) iyao-Tov fikv ovv wpbs to aXj)6ii a.vu.$pycravrui 
rrjt av<D Tpo<j>rjs if«x <0 "^ at tj/s tfeius kuI Ttjs tov oVtois otroc air\i]pu>Tov 
ifivi/inXaaOai 0cus, Trjs /iifjulov kul fi.ovlp.Qv Kol KaBapas yevopivov; 

ijSocr/s. This passage, I think, could not l>e printed in an edition of 
Musonius; and the reference to burying to &ya06v in the gluttonous 



1 I write rptup'/iv for rpvQjr of the mss. Their reading makes no sense. There 
is an erasure in the l'aris Ms. in which v is written. 
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life might be omitted with it. If Clement could not have written these 
things (a question which I leave to experts in his writings), then he 
must have made use of some mystical philosopher who was not 
Musonius. Another mystical passage of a Platonic or Pythagorean 
character is that in 212, 8—12. to Si ISutv rov ivOpi&irov to oppa ri/s 
^h>X»? s ittKadaipuv, ayvifav 8i Kal rrjv aapica. avrijs. o yap iKuvwv 
Ka.6apu>s avo\v6tli, oV <!v in x "* *°' T "'> ft av aXXo irpovpyuurtpav 
lavrov ?xoi wpos to 6&S i\6iiv iirl T^v KaTaXtpjriv rov Bum; I might 
parallel this passage in part from Persius or Seneca; but I have 
been in the habit of considering such passages in them as traces of 
Platonism or Pythagoreanism or some oriental influence. They seem 
wholly out of harmony with the every day thought of Musonius in 
Stobaeus, or of Rufus the teacher of Epictetus. There remains 
(226, 10-17) a most curious passage about the Sutpwv who dwells 
in the belly of the greedy man. This probably has some relation to a 
quasi Platonic doctrine of oVjuopc?, or to some peculiar Alexandrian 
development. It might have appeared, perhaps, in some Pythagorean 
of Alexandria; but whether it is Clement's own writing or not, it 
implies a line of thought wholly unfamiliar to Musonius as we know him. 
But now when our mystical passages have been disposed of, throw- 
ing away with them perhaps 218, 7, 8 (ri>v ty-qptpov Suimoni? ($Cov 
<iK ov [rproptvoi) 220,20—21 {Kara<j>povovvTK ruiy oxj/uw, «j ptr' i\iyov 
ovk ovTinv), possibly even 225, 7—10 (kui icrxyv — drayxaia) surely 
one may say that we have a good Stoic remainder. Perhaps so, 
but I am greatly impressed with a peculiar rhetorical quality in 
three of the remaining passages. The Stobaean Musonius is so simple 
and natural and healthy in his discussions that one may be permitted 
some surprise at seeing him' burst out into declamations which remind 
one of Seneca. Take the description of kinds of food from all parts 
of the earth, and the denunciation of the life among the sizzling 
frying pans (in 213, 8 — 214, 16), ending with the description of 
the man who searches out suppers of sweetmeats and is himself noth- 
ing but a jaw. Musonius does say (Stobaeus 528, 1, 2) wapaaKcvi] 
piv oxjiiav yiviTai pvpiwv irXtiTai 8* 7 OdXarra p<xP l " , «n«T<i)i'. But I 
cannot help thinking that Clement, who evidently at least knew and 
pondered Musonius, has enlarged rhetorically on the brief text given 
above. Another passage is the vivid description of gluttons at the 
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feast in Clement 22s, 3-4. This has usually been supposed to be a 
description of Alexandrian performances about a.d. 200. If Wendland 
is right we must transfer them to the first century, and perhaps to 
Rome. There are certainly traces of Musonius in this passage. Com- 
pare Clement 222, 15 seq. with Stobaeus 524, 10 seq. But here, again, 
I would suggest that the passage reads like an illustration from (say 
Alexandrian) life made on the text of Musonius by an able rhetori- 
cian. And it may be remarked that the general impression made by 
Clement's Paedagogus, compared with the Stobaean Musonius, is of 
one who takes an interest in describing evil as a warning, compared 
with one who delights in describing good as an attraction. This seems 
to me very marked in the treatment of marriage and kindred topics. 
The beautiful descriptions of family life in Musonius are much more 
Christian than is the vivid consciousness of evil possessed by the Alex- 
andrian. The rhetorical descriptions of wrong doing are hardly likely 
to have been written by Musonius. Besides these, there is one more 
rhetorical passage 217, 21 — 218, 8. It is a passage of denunciation, 
and contains at least one clause which seems to have reference to the 
devil as a snake, Itti yatrrtpat tpirovrcs, $rjpia dfSpcuccXa KttT* tiKOva tov 
rarpbi avrwv tov Xt'^vow Orjpiov. I am inclined to refer the whole to 
Clement. 

But now we have done our worst in tearing away passages from 
the Paedagogus. Our suggestion that the author of these passages 
was a mystical theorist and rhetorician, earnest in his denunciation 
of evil, has been clearly made. There remains, however, a large 
body of text which holds together pretty well when thus purged, and 
which may have been written by some Stoic author. It certainly 
contains passages just like the Stobaean Musonius. These are clearly 
shown in Wendland's discussion, especially on pages 24-27. The 
chapter as a whole is differently arranged from the Stobaean dialogues 
(503 seq. and 523 seq.), and they contain passages not in Clement's 
Stoic author, just as he has passages not in them. But all this is 
natural if Musonius wrote a book, and afterwards talked to a friend 
or pupil as reported in the Stobaean dialogue. If the rest of a Stoic 
treatise can be extracted from Clement with the amount of success 
we have attained (not to speak of the marked success of the passage 
in Wendland's excursus) then such a treatise might well be printed. 
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though doubtfully, in the same book with Musonius, and might serve at 
least to show the relation of Stoic philosophy to various forms of Alex- 
andrian thought (Platonic, Pythagorean, Oriental, or so-called Christian). 
Our experiment goes far to support Wendland's theory that a treatise of 
Musonius is hidden in the Paedagogus ; but the process of disentangling 
the text seems to be more complicated than Wendland found it. I 
commend as a suggestion to the future editor of such a volume the 
following text which results from our criticism. Particles and conjunc- 
tions which seem to have been inserted by Clement in piecing out 
his text I have bracketed. Notes are given on other bracketed words. 
In piecing out this text I have omitted Clement 215, 19-23 not 
because of any difficulty in attributing the words themselves to Muso- 
nius, but because they seem to belong to the Clementine previous con- 
text, and we get a better connection of Musonian thought without 
them. 

Conjectural Restoration of Musonius out ok Clement's 
Paedagogus, II, 1 

'E^o/xtVoif roivvv rov cicoirov, ojtoToV riva itvai xpi] trap bkov Tov 
(Siov rov [$iAocro$ov] l KaX.ovp.ivov, Ki<puXxwi>Su>i iiroypatrriov. apKriov 
ovv rjp.lv &<f> i)putv avru>v Kal oirtos apporrtiv yt XPV' CTOjfafo/ifvoce 
roivvv rijs vvp.p.trpui% rov trvvra.yiux.ro%, biroiov riva tu> *ovtou crw/iart 
cxocrrov rjpJutv irpoo-<f>tpto'6ai, ftaXXov St ojt<ds avrb Kartv&vvuv XPV 
XtKTtov. brrorav yap tic. arrb tuJv cxro? »«u avrrjs «ti tt}s tov cru/ia- 
roc aywyrjs <jri. T^f Sidvouiv a.)($ilt vjto rov \6yov rrjv Otuipiav tup 
Kara rov avOputrrov o~up[iaiv6vru>v Kara tpvatv aKpt/$ti>s inpAdrj, curcrat 
fi.i] <rirov8a£eii> f/iiv] vtpl ra. inros. ot piv Sr) aAAoi av6pu>iroi {S>o-iv 
"va io-Bluto-w, <ao~irtp apiXa Kal ra dXoya £<j>a, o*s ovScv AAA* rj yucrrrjp 
icriv 6 jS'Of, ijp.lv Si b [Aoyos]*' 1 io-QUiv vapayyiXXti, Tva [<op.tv. 
ovrt yap tpyov tjpZv r) rpo<f>r) ovrt o-Korrbt r)Sovr), iirlp Si Tijc Sta/xovijs. 
Sd> Kal ixKpivirai ij rpo<py. airXrj Si avrtj, uo~av tU to tfjv, ovk lis 
rpv<f>r)v ciriTijSetos . to St ik Svolv to £rjv tovto vyittas rt Kal tc^vos 
orJyKaTai, 01c pdXio-ra KaraXXr/Xov itJs rpo<prjs to oikoXov, its rt tos 



1 In Clement XpurTtatif. We have quoted and suggested various other readings 
on a previous page. 

* In Clement ratSayuybt. But this is equivalent to M70S in his treatise. 
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amSocrus *ai tou crw/xaro? rr^v KOv<porr)Ta xprpriutvov, i( mv avirpk 
T€ Kal vyuia Kal icr^ti? Sucaia, oi^i oc aSucof 17 crc/xiXcpa (cat d#Xia us 
^ T«iif d^Xipruii' /£ dyayicoc^ayias vipiyivirai. ai /UV GUI' iroXvuSct? 
jrotor^Tcs djrorTWT«u, irotKt'Xac iiTiKTOvaat /JXcuSas, Ka)(t(iai craparwv, 
irarpovat <rropa)(u>v, liciropvivovaijs rrjs yiuo-c<i>s Sia T4vo$ KaKoSatp.oi'os 
rt)(>>rfi ttjs dipaprvTiKys Kal Trjs d/*<£i ra irippara paratOTtxylas . Tpo- 
^jy yap ToXp.iucti' (caXtiv Tr)»> if TpvcpaTs imryStvcriv lU ljoWas «Vt- 
/2Xa/?tT{ iXurOavovaav. AvTt(f>avt)S Si & AtJXioi larpbs Kal pJav tuiv 
vocrov oItlSiv ravrrjv dprjKiv Tu>»> iStvpariav Tijy iroXvttStav — oi yip 
ptpja.&r'jKacn. rbv 6iqv irapucrKtvdcrai [t<3 Sij/woi.'pyijpaTi] l Tcii dvdpunrw 
[Xc'yw] cvra Kal irora tov <7cu{c<r#at X'*/ > "'i °^X' ^* T0 ^ tySw&it, ^irti 
P.17& uicS«XeTcr#ai W^vkcv to. criipjara Ik rrjs jroXvreXitas tw fiputpAruiv. 
irav yap rovvavTLOv ol rait curiXtfrraTais xptLutvoi. TpocpaTe la^yporaroi 
ilanv Kal iyiuvoraTOt Kal yivvaioTaToi, us oiKtVat oWiroTwv »cat yeiupyot 
KTTjTopuiy. Kai ov povov pwpiXcurcpoi, dXXa xut cfrpovipwripoi, ut 
c*>(Xoo~oaSot irXovcHDc oi yap iirt^uiaav roe vovi' Tais rpocpats ot'Sc 
i)jrdri;cra»' airov iJSovais. dXXa yap to Stlrcoi" (Vru XtTov ljp.tv Kal 
ivfavoVf iiriTijSiiov lit /ypijyopo-iv, rotKi'Xut? dverrip.iKTOi' TrotoYr/o-ti'. oik 
[aTruioayaiyijToi'] oioi tovto. iyaSrj yap KovpOTporpoi lis kqlihuvulv 
[uptT^J * i<f>6Siov fyovou rrXoucrtoc, T^jy airapKCiav, »; St) i<f>t<TTw<ra rfj 
Tpocpg, otxaia jrocrdrijri pcptrp-qptyrj, (Tivr-qpiws to cri^ia Stotxovcra nai 
Tots jrXiprioi' djrcVeiptV ti c£ aiT>}s, ij St VJrep/JXi'foi'O-a Tip airdpiccuii' 
Siatra Tof avBpui-rov kukoi, vu>6t) piv ttjv <p v X'l v > «' r " r< ^aX«s S< €i's ko'cof 
ipyulopivr) to auipa. puipb. &okiI pot Kal fi&iXvpa cVtlra, <!>' tcptVruv- 
Tai tois ar^tao-i 

i//uXui V7rc£ ipi/iivs vtKvuiv KarariBvuuiTuiv. 
inn oi^a tru>£op.ivu)V Kal cpBtpivutv rpotpai. dStdc/iopot [dpa] ij <pixriKrj 
XPV *'? r '?5 Tpocp^?, dXXa (cpuToCvT«s SijXofOTt Taiv ^Soyuf KuXvO^ltl' 
Tas i7ri5v/i«is. oi xp^ o8f Kadamp axruirivopivovs ij/uis jrapaxpvo"^a' 



1 I suspccl this word is inserted by Clement. It does not seem to be a Musonian 
word. Compare the parallel passage in Stobaeus 527, 7-9. This omission carries 
with it the following \4yu. 

' No reference to the rai6ayuyit seems likely in Musonius. Perhaps we should 
read dXoyor. 

J In Clement iyirij. But this obviously cannot stand in a Stoic passage. We 
have spoken of the change to o)xti) earlier in our discussion. 
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rot* tov [&ov] ' Soiprjuaai, XpijcrOai Si abrolt lit dpxovrat irpovKki- 
vui * k<u yap fiacrtAivitv ird)(6r]ptv Kal xaraKvpuvav, ov^l SovXcvuv 
Tot? Ppiapatriv. KOpuSrj Si dXoyov Kal axpiiav Kal ovk av$pu>iruov /3(Wkij- 
pAriav StKrjv iruuvopivovt Cuvaruj rpicfucrdat, tcarai ftkiirovrat tit "fiv, 
rovt <<c yi}« act KiKv<j>oTas «« ToaWfat, t^k A.t'xvoi' 8t<i>Ka0oWas £<•»;>'» 
puovrfv (caAflKtvoKrac tj/v icuTairocni', Si »yi> iroAvrt/tdrcooc ytydracrt payu- 
poi ytiapyuv. ovk aiptKTiov [ovy] iravrtkZt Tuiv iroiictXaic PpuiparuiVy 
aAA" ov irtpl avra cnrovouaTtoi'. utTaAijirriW Se rif irapartOtpivuv, <uc 
rrplwov [<pt\oo-6<f>w~], i riputovrat p*v toi> KtK'AijKoVa Kara T^jy a/iXafirj 
Koi airpocricopfj rrjt crvrovcruif KOicuvtaf, d&idcpopov Si t)yovp.tvovs rHv 
tlcTKOfu^o/jiivtuv TTjv iro\vri\uav. Oypluiv [yap] /taAAoy (Vovto y«l * Kal 
r/ air" auraiy avadvp.ta.ait 6o\oStaripa ovcra ivio-Korci rr} ifn>x5' '' ^* 
t« Kat rovTiav p.iraKap,(}dvii, ov% apaprdvu, p.uvov tyKpartit pwriylrui, 
pij i£t)(op.(vot p-rjSi dvrjprr)p.ivot avrwv pi]Si iiriXxupjapyuiy TcjJ o^<u. icm 
yap bpav rovt roiovrovt vcrlv 17 kvo-ic Sia rijv Xafiporrjra paXXov r) 
dvBpioiroit cu/ioiuyuVovs. ij yoir 6\po<payia oiSiv trtpoy io-riv 17 dpirpux 
Tlpt xpijviv oij/ov, Kal if Autuaoyta pavla irtpl tov Xtupbv Kal rj yacrrpi- 
pupyux axpatria iripl ryv rpo<f>ijV, lit Si Kal rovvopa. irtpU)((i, pavla tirt 
yacrcpa, «jr«i pdpyot 6 pipyviLs . dipiKriov ovv SovkoTrptirttat airdo-i/t 
Kat aKpao-mt ruv vapari6tpivu>v koct/u'w? itpairrop.("Ot.t , d/ndAvv-roi' /cut 
tt]v x £ 'P a *°' T V V o-Tpiapwrjv Kal to ycVctof <f>vkdTTovcrtv, to cvcr^ij/iOK 
tou irpoawvov otaTiypoDtrt:' aStdo^potfrov, ovk aaxypovovaiv ovSi vepl ttjv 
KaraTroo-iv, aAAa T^ /ttv x t 'ip tt ffa Tu^cuit «« Suio-TTjpaTutv tKTarlov, 
TapatpvKaKTtov Si Kal to <(>6cyyto-6ui otiovv iaOlovra dpa. dirptirqt 
yap «at ao-qp.ot 1/ <^o»>^ yi^tTui, rXiyptcrt Tals ycaflot? aTtvo\mpovp.ivt]. 
Kai rj yKHcro-a tij Tpotprj ira£ouivr), rrjt Kara. <f>vaiv ivtpyttat irapairo- 
Stcr^ctaa rr/v irpo<popav tVcVSWi Ti6\ip.p\ivT]v. aAA' oiSi iaBUiv apa koI 
irivtiv KaBi'iKti. OLKpacriat yap rijt p-iyio-Tijt ovy\iiv rovt Kaipovt, !>v ax 
Xprjo-at davptptovoi. tl yap Kal ra. pdXicrra Ivik.iv riiiv avOpuiiruiv iyi- 
vtro Ta irdvra, aAA oi irucrt xpfjoOai koXqv, dAA* ovSi d«. Kal yap 
Kal b Katpbt Kal o XP° vo * Ka ' ° *7>oVo« Kat To irpbt Tt ovk oXtyijv T«p 



1 In Clement raTpis, but this stems unlikely in a Pagan writer. 

* In Clement Xpurnarf. 

3 The neuter pronoun and the yap do not work well here ; I suspect that there is 
a hitch in restoring the Musonian text at this point; but this sentence is certainly 
Musonian. 
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[raiSaywyovfUYip2 * W P°* T ° XiwwtXic ivtt&axrt porrjy, mi to yc itrri 
JtittJ&ook. ToXvriXcia SI owe tls avoKavcrty Iprjpov, &W' tic /uraSocru> 
KOiVwvuctjV inr^Suo^. Bib 7mpa<f>v\aKTtov ray {$pu>paru>v a pr} irt<.vu>y~ 
rat 4/tae icrdiuy ivarttdu yorjTtvoyra Tac &pi$as. fit] yap ovk Ivvrri 
ml iv cvrcXctf oitypovi iroAvctSta iStopdrwy vyutrrj; (3o\j3ol, IXaiai, 
Xaxavtav lyia, yaXa, rvpbt, to. tc wpata tyqpard rt u-avrooWa {u>p.£iv 
dVcv. k&v irrav Birj Kpiws r) i<f>8ov, pcraBoriov, vpbt rovrocs ovSi 
Tpayrjpjaruy kox Kijptmy ipoipovt ircptopariov tovs StoryoIWaj Kara Xo- 
yoK. ruty yap rot f$piapAru>v iirtTi^tiorata o!« avroBtv xpr}<r$ax virapxa. 
&j(a rvpoi, lira Kot iroiportpa, Sivrtpa Si to. cvreA«rr</>a, <u« irpou- 
pTjxap.iv. aVfyuirotc Si ra piv iroAAa /JXa/fye xai Avmjc iftycWijcrtv 
gSorij, Svtnradctav Si «al XrjOrjV xac a<f>p<xrivr]V if iro\vTpo<j>ia IvtIktu 
tq 1^X3' *&»"£} ^* Ka ' r ^ 1 ' *«uoW Ta uiLpara yiviadai <pu.<riv tU 
pjjitos iiriBiiovriDV airb t^s ^AActirouCTT^ Tpo^iys. ov yap kuAvctcu to 
aVaTpf'xoi' tts avttyriv TrwC/ta T^s iroAAi}? t/jo^s dm<£paTrovo-i;? to 
cvrrovF rov Spopov. 

If the reasoning which we have followed, and the text which we have 
obtained, commend themselves to any scholar, then the following rules 
may be laid down for rescuing the rest of our Stoic's text from the 
Paedagogus II and III. The problem of Book I is harder. First, leave 
out references to Scripture, to Christian doctrines, and to Christian 
customs. Second, take away all traces of mystical speculation. Third, 
omit all rhetorical descriptions of wickedness. Fourth, leave out refer- 
ences to Peripatetic doctrines. Wendland gives only the first of these 
rules, and in suggesting this does not warn us of that close entanglement 
of Christian and Pagan thought which we have actually found in this 
chapter. But all who are interested in Stoicism owe much to him for 
his ingenious and stimulating dissertation. 



Probably £iWA^>v> or some such word was in the Musonian text. 



